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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Wayne University announces nine different 
curriculums covering teacher training for differ- 
ent types of handicapped children. For further 
information write to John J. Lee, College of Edu- 
cation, Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan. 





Harvard Summer School offers opportunities 
for study in remedial reading, statistical meth- 
ods, educational psychology, educational mea- 
surement, training of mentally deficient children. 
For detailed information concerning courses in 
education write Dr. Hollis P. Allen, 21-O Law- 
rence Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge. 





The 1938 meeting of the National Conference 
of Social Work is to be held at Seattle, Washing- 
ton, June 26th through July 2nd. 
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Pattern in Culture* 





EUGENE E. DOLL 
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In the study of cultures, two points of view present them- 
selves. One may see the various societies of the world as 

unique units, each following a line of development differing 

from the others; or, on the other hand, one may seek out the 
common bases and trends of the various societies, and stress 
the common factors. 


The classical anthropologists of the nineteenth century 
used for the most part the latter approach. Adopting the 
psychic unity of mankind and the primacy of rational thought | 
as their fundamental hypotheses, they concluded that all cul- 
tures passed through the same succession of phases. They be- 
lieved that at any cultural level a given association of activities q 
and ideas would be found, and that underlying all were a set of : 
basic human activities common to all. 


The French school, while also following out the notion of 
evolution from simple to complex, stressed the differences in 






















* Editor’s note: The primary consideration in the definition of mental deficiency is one i 
of social competence, e.g., inability to maintain oneself independently of supervision i 






of another. e standard of social competence is relative to the environment or level 
of culture, using “culture” in its anthropological meaning of social or ization, social 
institutions, customs, occupations, and so on. Thus Binet long ago ed the norm- i 





son as one whose intelligence does not prevent him from maintaining the station 

in life to which he was born. The diagnosis of mental deficiency must therefore be i 
related to the cultural levels and cultural patterns in which it may be found. i 

Heretofore there has been no standard device for scientifically estimating individ- i 
ual social competence, nor of doing so with reference to the surrounding environment. i 
The Vineland Social Maturity Scale now provides a standard method for use in over- i 
coming this difficulty. This method was normatively standardized in an environment : 
assumed to be fairly representative of the general average of culture in the United y 
States. This assumption cannot be substantiated until the scale has been used rather i 
widely in different environments. However, the scale provides a means of so doing. it 
further work may be expected to lead to revisions of the content of the scale, taking 
account of information obtained in the use of the scale in different localities. Hl 

The fundamental postulates on which this scale was constructed have not yet | 
been published. The simplicity of its formulation suggests an obviousness of basic 
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orientation of the primitive societies as contrasted with the 
more advanced peoples. This approach is similar to that useq 
today by those who seek to discover empirically the similarities 
between societies which exhibit common tendencies, and admit 
of classification into type groups. This attempt differs from 
that of the French in being more firmly based on observed 
data, and also in stressing the classificatory grouping of socie. 
ties as relative rather than absolute. They deal with a curve 
of distribution rather than a dichotomy. Redfield’s distinction 
between folk and urban peoples follows this approach. 


More popular at the present moment is the tendency to 
emphasize the differences between peoples: to see each culture 
as a constellation of attitudes differing in some degree from 
those of other societies and dominated by a unique point of 
view. Benedict’s work (1), emphasizing local pattern in cul- 
ture and the dominance of the basic attitudes selected by the 
society from the possibilities offered by the arc of life, is par- 
ticularly noteworthy. It represents a thorough-going applica- 
tion of this point of view, and is at the same time so carefully 
worked out as to be almost charming in its coherence. 


We have to deal, then, with two points of view: one en- 
phasizing the arrangement of cultures on a scale of cultural 
modes, the other stressing the role of local pattern in the under- 
standing of a given society. There is an analogy here to the 
familiar nature-nurture controversy in psychology, which deals 
with the importance of the local environment in determining 
individual personality. In this case the obvious relevance of 
both points of view makes the futility of controversy evident. 
As Freeman has pointed out (7), individual personality is the 
product of nurture working upon nature, and only when (if 

rinciples which conceals the broad consideration of its underlying social philosophy. 
hat careful attention was given to these principles will be made evident in subse- 
quent publications. The present paper, aiken h not written for this purpose, pre- 
sents some of these general aspects of cultural patterns. 

Social anthropology, like clinical psychology, has felt the need for a method of 
measuring variation in cultural level pm pattern. This need has been especially felt 
with reference to the ontogenetic aspects of social maturation in phylogenetic tural 
groups. The Vineland Social Maturity Scale _ a standard method for such 


studies. Obviously the scale cannot be used directly as formulated, but the modifi- 
cations necessary to make it applicable under varying conditions of social organiza- 


tion and custom will itself —_— data regarding some comparative aspects of cul- 


tural organization. Thus, if we eat with forks, whereas primitives use their knuckles, 
this difference in t will be readily apparent from inquiry. 

The author of the present paper as a part-time research fellow at the Vineland 
Laboratory has made a preliminary investigation, not yet reported, of the use of this 
scale in a study of negroes in a representative environment. This scale has also been 
used by Dr. S. Geraldine Longwell in another study, also enegpesten, of Pueblo Indian 
children in New Mexico. Other students are at work on similar problems. The pres- 
ent paper has bearing on these cultural aspects of social competence and indicates the 
type of consideration at issue.—E.A.D. 
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ever) psychology becomes thoroughly quantitative can the rela- 
tive importance of these two factors be established. So in 
anthropology, the question is not whether cultural mode or local 
pattern determines culture, or even how much of a given cul- 
ture is referable to mode, and how much to pattern: it is 
more profitable at present to accept both points of view as 
valuable approaches, and to use both in the explanation of 
any given culture. 


The cultural mode of a culture has much to do with its 
attitudes and structures. For example, a folk society will be 
likely to emphasize custom as determining the daily routine of 
the individual, to regard as sacred more aspects of culture, to 
order social intercourse by prescribed personal relationships; 
whereas the urban society will tend to give freer play to indi- 
viduality in daily activity, will display a greater degree of sec- 
ularization, and will order social intercourse by expediency 
rather than by social relationship. These attitudes of a people 
throw light on the interpretation of the specific traits and 
complexes found in a given culture. 


These latter must, however, be viewed also in their rela- 
tion to the local aspects of the culture. Thus the distinctive 
matters of daily routine, the content of the sacred and secular 
beliefs, and the specific forms and relationships operative in 
social intercourse will bear relationship to the constellation of 
traits which makes up the culture, and the Lebenstimmung 
working through the whole (1, p. 52). 


So daily routine, belief, social intercourse, and other char- 
acteristics of society will be influenced by both cultural mode 
and local pattern. Both aspects must be considered in the 
explanation of any given trait or complex. We can even view 
cultural mode and local pattern as interacting, noting the man- 
ner in which one acts as a check upon the other. Examples 
of this kind of analysis will make its value clear. 


First consider the place of these two factors in determining 
the underlying attitudes of the society toward the beliefs and 
customs. The beliefs and customs of any culture may be view- 
ed as conventional, sacred, or secular. Conventional customs 
are those recognized as existing merely for the sake of conven- 
ience; they carry with them no strong affectual associations. 
We are at present concerned with beliefs and customs which 
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are regarded as either sacred or secular. The sacred things 
in a society may not be questioned. They are ultimate truths 
requiring no justification and admitting of no critical discus. 
sion. They may be rationalized, but are in the end their ow, 
justification. Secular beliefs and activities, on the other hand, 
may be questioned and changed; utility and expediency rather 
than tradition dominate this field. Folk societies tend to hold 
as sacred a great many more beliefs and customs than do urban 
societies. There are exceptions to this generalization: for in. 
stance, the high sacred content of so advanced a culture as the 
Chinese. But in general the folk society has a higher sacred 
content than the urban. 


This degree of secularization is closely associated with 
cultural mode. Its directions will be determined rather by the 
local pattern. In Ancient China a dominant aspect of local 
pattern was the extent to which personal relationships formed 
the basis of society. Kinship dominated the social structure, 
and all relations were personalized. Social relations were gov- 
erned by rules sacred in their rightness. Religious ideology’, 


on the other hand, showed a greater degree of secularization 
(8, Vol. 2, p. 187). The ease and frequency with which the 
Chinese accepted new systems, such as Buddhism and Nestor- 
ian Christianity, bespeak a freedom unknown in the sphere of 
social organization. 


Our own society places a premium upon economic success 
(1, p. 249), and this has been dominant in determining the 
direction of secularization with us. Economic institutions and 
attitudes have rightness in themselves and cannot be questioned. 
Social relationships, on the other hand, do not have the same 
sacredness as with the Chinese. Religion has become even 
more secularized than in China: religious issues are open to a 
remarkable degree for dispassionate discussion, and are even 
subjected to empirical testing. 


In late Medieval Europe, the Church had been dominant 
in the local pattern for centuries; feudalism had dominated the 
economy, but even feudalism was subordinate to the Church 
and dependent upon it for spiritual sanction of the social system. 
When the far-reaching changes of the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries began to disrupt the ideology and customs of 


1. 1 use religious here to include all that behavior commonly associated with theological 
concepts and associated ceremonies, not in reference to religion in the abstract. 
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the people, the dominance of the Church had become so much 
the heart of the culture that it remained relatively sacred, 
whereas the economy was revolutionized with the break-down 
of feudalism. The religious ideology was questioned, to be 
sure, but the questioning was controlled by the Church, and 
that institution, while weakened, held in large measure its place 
in the society. In economic life, on the other hand, the change 
of attitude was so sweeping as to lead from a rural to an urban 
economy in many sections. Because of the local pattern, sec- 
ularization was directed largely into economic channels, while 
the Church was still too central an institution to change so 
markedly. Of course, there were other factors in determining 
this trend: the new influences coming into Europe were primar- 
ily commercial, and only secondarily religious. But local pat- 
tern must not be overlooked: a dominant reason for the primacy 
of the commercial contact and the slower assimilation of Arab 
religious ideology was the dominance of the Roman Church in 
European society, which made the religious contact an antag- 
onistic one. 


From these illustrations we gather that, whereas cultural 
mode is dominant in determining the amount of secularization 
in a given culture, local pattern is of greater importance in 
determining its directions. Again we can see both as important 
in determining the place of individuality in society. 

In folk societies the kinship group rather than the indi- 
vidual is the unit. There is a tendency to subordinate individ- 
ual interest and welfare to that of the group, imposing many 
obligations upon the individual in the way of economic pro- 
duction and distribution, social relations, sexual behavior, and 
soon. Urban societies, on the other hand, tend to bring about 
greater freedom for the individual. Production is a matter of 
individual effort, or of the individual cooperating with others 
in a strictly utilitarian manner. Economic distribution is on 
an impersonal basis; social intercourse is governed by exped- 
iency rather than by prescribed relationships; marriage becomes 
a matter of individual rather than familial concern. 


Cultural mode, then, will bear upon the degree to which 
the individual is subordinated to his kinship group, or acts as 
a free agent. But the extent to which individual action is 
submerged on the one hand or conspicuous on the other, de- 
pends in large measure upon local pattern. 
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This is particularly clear in the contrast between Doby 
and Zuni, as described by Benedict (1, pp. 57-172). Both cy). 
tures subordinate the individual to the group, yet they differ 
widely in the play given to individuality. In Dobu the individ. 
ual is subordinated economically, being held responsible for 
economic obligations incurred by his siblings, and sharing in 
economic production with his wife. Social intercourse, in which 
avoidance is prominent, is largely determined by kinship affilia. 
tions. But despite these obligations the individual is promi- 
nent. Each man and woman stands by himself against hostile 
groups, and is successful insofar as he is able to cheat and 
harm them. 


Every moment of prosperity he conceives himself to have 
wrung from a malicious world by a conflict in which he worst- 
ed his opponent (1, p. 168). 


This emphasis upon individuality is perhaps even more 
marked than in our own culture, yet we have a minimum of 
the kinship obligations under which the Dobuan labors. Again 
among the Zuni the individual is subordinated economically, in 
this case to the matrilineal household group. In certain cere. 
monies he is subordinated to his lineage group. Among the 
Zuni, however, the individual is not only subordinated, he is 
also submerged. The aim of life is to fit oneself unobtrusively 
into the scheme of the universe: individuality is discouraged 
and conspicuous behavior is frowned upon. Among the Pap- 
ago, on the other hand, where kinship is at least as strong, the 
more Dionysian? cast of society encourages the individual ex- 
pression of prowess. Still more is this evident on the Plains, 
where self-glorification in war is a prominent sphere of activity 
and a center of ceremonial activity (1, p. 84). 


So the examination of the place given to individuality in 
culture again shows the importance of both aspects of society. 
Cultural mode determines the extent to which individual behav- 
ior is prescribed by kinship obligations; local pattern deter- 
mines the attitudes toward individual initiative, prowess, and 
glorification. 


The distribution and use of economic goods shows in a 
striking way the interaction of these two aspects of society, 
and illustrates the manner in which attitudes stemming from 
one may check those of the other. 


2. The desire of the Dionysion in personal experience or in ritual, is to press through it 
toward a certain psychological state, to achieve excess. (1, p. 79). 
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The folk society tends toward a personalization of relation- 
ships. Social objects are thought of as reacting in the same 
manner as the observer, as having the same feelings; there is 
a sympathetic projection of the self and a corresponding treat- 
ment of the object in terms of the actions and feelings known 
to the self. Urban societies tend, on the other hand, to treat 
social objects as things,—to view them as means to ends, with- 
out regard for any feelings immanent in the object. In folk 
societies human objects are personalized, especially through 
the prescription of proper personal relationships. In urban 
societies specialization of function and the determination of 
personal relationships by expediency and utility give rise to the 
tendency to view other humans as things. 

It is interesting to see the personalization of humans acting 
as a check in the economic life of the Kwakiutl. With them 
the amassing of property takes place in contests where each 
party attempts to shame the other into giving away the greater 
amount of goods: “we fight with property (1, p. 189).” In the 
potlatch contests a man might well-nigh ruin himself in his 
attempt to maintain or increase his prestige. But note the 
tabu on overdoing. 

There were necessary cultural checks upon too despotic an 
interpretation of a chief’s role. He was not free to destroy 
property to the utter impoverishment of his people or to 
engage in contests which were ruinous to them (1,p. 195). 
The Kwakiutl, with a personalization typical of folk societies, 
will not permit the ruin, much less the starvation of members 
of the society. The significance of this becomes evident when 
it is contrasted with our own distribution of wealth which coun- 
tenances such painful extremes of poverty. 

At Zuni, local pattern is prominent in the evaluation of 
wealth. Although an individual may amass considerable goods, 
this is of no particular consequence to him, as the road to 
social approbation is in another direction. 


Insofar as a society has folk characteristics, it provides 
each member with a minimum of goods above the level of im- 
poverishment: paupers are uncommon among the folk. The 
local pattern of a culture is significant in determining the use 
and evaluation of wealth once distributed. 

The concept of these two interacting factors is illuminating 
in the study of cultural:developments.. It would be interesting 
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to study Ancient Chinese culture from this dual point of view, 
noting the extent to which local pattern prevented thorough 
cultural urbanization. Chinese culture emphasized kinship, 
formality?, and personal ethics. Of these, kinship and formal. 
ity impeded urbanization. The union of these two nurtured an 
ancestor worship so potent as to give a highly sacred aspect to 
the traditional customs, thus impeding secularization, with the 
accompanying freedom of thought and sanction to change, 
Kinship made the family the dominant social unit, and familia] 
obligations took precedence over all others (8, Vol. 2, p. 187), 
This placed control in the hands of the older, more conservative 
members of society, so inhibiting change. It gave rise to nep. 
otism, so hindering the growth of business and effective com- 

mercial enterprise. It also led to localism in government. 

In a certain sense China was a vast congeries of these 

all but autonomous units, and the hierarchy intervened only 


when they failed to function or fell out with one another, or 
when some crime was committed of which it could not but 


take cognizance... 
The imperial government acted chiefly as an umpire be- 


tween interests which at any time might come into conflict. 
It provided, too, for the supervision of certain large economic 
enterprises, such as extensive public works, and for the com- 
mon defense against external invasion and internal disorder. 

The local units were controlled in part on a principle of 
which much was made in Chinese administration—that of 
group responsibility. All the members of a family or a village 
could be held accountable for the deeds of their fellows. 

... The Council of elders of the village was often made up 
of the leaders of the more important families.... 

It must be added that local institutions vary markedly 
in the different areas of China. ... (8, Vol. 2, pp. 42f). 

These local communities were largely self-sufficient, being social 
segments, rather than social organs (4). The emphasis on 
ceremony led to a personalization of relationships, so that the 
personal amenities rather than expedience ruled social inter- 
course. It also reinforced many values, giving them a right- 
ness that made change hard. In such ways did local pattern 
impede the development of a unified urban society, a Gesell- 
schaft (9), in Ancient China. 

This application of the concept of local pattern to China 
brings out the Gestalt nature of pattern. Benedict, in her illus- 
trations of local pattern has simplified the concept. She re- 
duces each culture to one guiding purpose, and in her treatment 
of Dobu and the Northwest Coast even attempts to characterize 


3. Formality is here used to cover both prescribed relationships and attitudes, and the 
emphasis on ceremony. 
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a culture in a single phrase. Such characterizations of society 
do have their value, as when we speak of form as the character- 
istic approach of French culture, romanticism of the German, 
muddling through of the English, rugged individualism of the 
American, and the like. But such brief descriptions are inade- 
quate in interpreting full scientific descriptions of society. Too 
many other factors are at work. Benedict’s greater contribu- 
tion has been in emphasizing the importance of Gestalt in cul- 
ture. The functionalists had already pointed to the interrela- 
tionships between traits, and emphasized their importance in 
diffusion and assimilation. She has related the various parts 
not only to each other but to the whole as well. 


...to see how these traits were embedded in different tribes 
in characteristic configurations that gave form and meaning 
to the procedures (1,p. 49). 

... The usual comparative ethnological volumes are analytical 
discussions of traits and ignore all the aspects of cultural 
integration. Mating or death practises are illustrated by 
bits of behavior selected indiscriminately from the most dif- 
ferent cultures, and the discussion builds up a kind of mechan- 
ical Frankenstein’s monster with a right eye from Fiji, a 
left from Europe, one leg from Tierra del Fuego, and one 
from Tahiti, and all the fingers and toes from still different 
regions. Such a figure corresponds to no reality in the past 
or present, and the fundamental difficulty is the same as if, 
let us say, psychiatry ended with a catalogue of the symbols 
of which psychopathic individuals make use, and ignored the 
study of patterns of symptomatic behavior . ..—schizophrenia, 
hysteria, and manic-depressive disorders into which they are 
built. If we are interested in mental processes, we can satisfy 
ourselves only by relating the symbol to the total configura- 
tion of the individual (1, p. 49)4. 


Each part of a configuration is related in some degree to every 
other part, and the whole is more than the sum of the parts. 
This proposition need not be taken literally, as is done by those 
who have attempted to disprove Gestalt by driving the theory 
to an extreme. The value of the Gestaltist approach lies not 
in its literal truth or falsity, not in its philosophic ramifications, 
but in its suggestiveness. It suggests that apparently unrelat- 
ed parts may be related, that the whole manifests a distinctive 
unification that gives it a special quality in itself. Not only 
is Chinese kinship, the Chinese love of formality, and the 
Chinese emphasis on personal ethics each inconceivable without 
the other, but all three are fused into a certain Chineseness 
which crops up again and again in the various manifestations 
of Chinese culture. Here again, the approach is suggestive 
only, and need not be used literally in all cases. 


4. Italics added. 
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The attempt to trace the influence of personal ethics op 
methods of firing pottery might not be very fruitful. But it js 
interesting to trace the influence of these aspects of Chinese 
culture in music’. The emphasis on personal ethics is seen jpn 
the ethical implications of tonal successions for the Chinese. 
Confucius taught that music governed man’s soul, making him 
moral. Kinship was reflected in the naming of tones after 
positions in society, the national extension of the family, 
Formality appeared in the Chinese orchestra, which was not 
complete unless it contained instruments made of each of the 
four natural elements. In the explanation of Chinese music 
the Chineseness arising from the fusion of these three elements 
is again and again apparent. The moral implications of music 
sprang not from ethical considerations alone: they arose also 
from the tendency to personalize the environment. The cere- 
monial associations of music were governed by these considera- 
tions. Note that the three factors are not discrete, but inter- 
active. Music was inevitably personalized by the Chinese; this 
personalization had to be moral; and it was formally elaborated. 
The circle is closed by conceiving of the very personalization 


of music by the Chinese as a formal treatment: the pressing of 
musical tonality into the mold of the Chinese ethico-ceremonial 
structure, which was based ultimately upon the family. 


Still the importance of Chineseness must not give rise to 
an attempt to explain all Chinese civilization in terms of it 
alone. The essentially oriental character of Chinese music sets 
it at once apart from our own. The differences between Eastern 
and Western music are so marked as to suggest two separate 
areas between which there has been little borrowing, but within 
which there has been much interchange. The purely geographi- 
cal aspects of diffusion were largely responsible for the impor- 
tation of Chinese musical theory from Turkestan, rather than 
from, let us say, Greece. Yet again, we may use floral environ- 
ment as a chief reason for the lack of bamboo instruments in 
Western Europe. 


The concept of local pattern, then, must not be driven to 
absurd extremes; it must not be used to the exclusion of other 
methods of approach. But if used with discrimination, on the 
basis of facts collected in a manner as objective as possible, it 


5. The selection and use of these four leading aspects in the interpretation of Chinese 
culture in general and music in particular is my own. Factual material for this dis- 
cussion is drawn from (2, 3, 5, 
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will bring out important aspects of the culture as a whole and 
will shed new light on the traits within the culture. In some 
cultures it will be less applicable than in others. Benedict her- 
self has pointed out one in British Columbia that seems to have 
no such integration (1, p. 224). But this does not invalidate 
the concept for instances in which it is found empirically use- 
ful. To draw another dangerous but suggestive analogy be- 
tween psychiatry and anthropology, both people and cultures 
display varying degrees of integration, and some a minimum. 

Local pattern is but one of many approaches to the study 
of culture. As such it should be welcomed for whatever contri- 
putions it may make in bringing out new aspects of culture. it 
is less gainful to choose between points of view than to use 
many of them: each may illuminate a new facet of the subject 
under observation. Our understanding of culture will be rich 
and full as we use the evolutionary, the functional, the environ- 
mentalist, the areal, the diffusionist, the historical, the Gestalt- 
ist point of view, each for what it can contribute; rather than 
as we point out the obvious flaws and limitations of each, and 
choose between them. Let our approach be positive rather 
than negative. As scientists we might do well to pause for a 


moment at the sanctuary and join in the Buddhist chant: 


The important thing in following the path to enlightenment is 
to avoid being caught and entangled in any extreme; that is, 
to always follow a middle course (6). 
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The Story of Four Mile Colony* 
Elizabeth C. Devery 


COMMISSIONS, BOARDS AND PEOPLE 


Since we started this story, not, as a little girl said, “iy 
the perfectly middle,” but “at the first of the beginning” under 
the ocean, we will state the important personalities at the head 
of things when the Colony was born. Woodrow Wilson was 
President of the United States. James F. Fielder was the Gov- 
ernor of New Jersey. Joseph P. Byers was the Commissioner 
of Charities and Corrections, which is now called the Depart- 
ment of Institutions and Agencies. 


Names of enduring fame in our history are those of the 
Reverend Stephen Olin Garrison, who started the Training 
School at Vineland in 1888; Dr. Henry H. Goddard, who intro- 
duced into this country those mental tape measures invented 
by the Frenchmen, Binet and Simon; Miss Elizabeth S. Kite, 
who translated these works, and searched for information a- 
mong defective and unhappy people; Professor Edward R. John- 
stone, the father of Four Mile; Mr. and Mrs. Frank Macomber, 
devoted and courageous pioneers of its first days. 


There are so many “firsts” in a tale of this kind. The first 
group of public men to take an active part in starting a Colony 
here was composed of Commissioner Byers, Burlington County 
Senator Blanchard White, State Forester Alfred Gaskill, State 
Commissioner of Education Calvin N. Kendall, Dr. Jacob G. 
Lipman of the Department of Agriculture, State Road Commis- 
sioner Edwin August Stevens, Mr. Williams of the Children’s 
Home Society, and Professor Johnstone. 


Burlington County people rallied to the cause, so you have 
learned in an earlier chapter, and the first thing of the nature 
of a “board” was the Burlington County Colony Committee, a- 
mong whose members were Mr. C. Clarence Deacon, Rev. E. H. 
Lyttle, Miss Elizabeth White, Miss Margaret Haines (Secre- 
tary), Mr. Daniel Bishop, Mr. Henry B. Coles, Mr. William H. 


* This is the fourteenth and the last of a number of stories telling something of the 
brief life history of the Burlington County Colony at New Lisbon. These stories are 
being told in a simple manner for the Colony boys themselves.—Editor. 
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Reeves, and Professor Johnstone. They held their first meeting 
in the Burlington High School, on November 17, 1913. Their 
main object was raising money for the proposed Colony. At 
their January meeting, in the home of Miss Haines, Professor 
Johnstone suggested that a special board be appointed from 
their number to govern the Colony, for soon it would be started. 
Mr. Bishop was the chairman of this Board of Directors. Other 
presidents of this Board were Mr. F. Wallis Armstrong and Mr. 
Henry Coles of Moorestown; and now, the Honorable Emmor 
Roberts, former State Senator. Before going further with our 
own affairs, we will mention a still higher Board—the State 
Board of Control, which has authority over all other boards of 
state institutions. The whole plan of government is like a tree, 
with branches, twigs, and leaves overlapping and interlacing. 
It is interesting to note that this State Board of Control was 
established largely through the influence of a very distinguished 
man, the late Dwight W. Morrow, father-in-law of America’s 
beloved hero, Colonel Charles Lindbergh. 

Returning to the subject of our first Board of Directors, 
they held their meetings in various places—sometimes all the 
way down in Vineland. But these men soon began to realize 
that the hand of woman was needed in this work of over-seeing. 
So in August 1914 they appointed the Board of Lady Visitors. 


When the State took over the Colony in 1916, the Board of 
Managers in its present form (though not entirely its present 
membership) was appointed. In an old report we find these 
words: “The interest of the Burlington County people, an inval- 
uable asset, will not be lost, inasmuch as the Board of Lady 
Visitors is to be continued.” Perhaps it will never be exactly 
known how much the Colony owes these kindly and devoted 
women. They performed so many services that only motherly 
women know how to do. Among those names best remembered 
are Mrs. Charles Miller, Miss Margaret Haines, and Miss White— 
the last being the only one still with us. 


At Christmas time the Ladies’ Board looked after the 
celebration necessities—for which no money had been allotted; 
they procured it in their own various ways. The little tarlaton 
stockings filled with candy and sent by the school children of 
the county are still part of the yearly holiday cheer that began 
through them, so long ago. They traveled on sandy forest 
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trails to their monthly meetings, or braved the bitter cojq 
of winter when automobiles were risky ways to travel, for many 
things could, and did get the matter with them in those days, 
And tires—why, twenty years ago if one went driving and came 
home without tire trouble of any kind, one boasted about it 
for a week! 

_The name of this board—Lady Visitors—may be misleading, 
It did not mean that they came here at certain times just to 
visit, and look around and see what was going on. It should 
have been called the Board of Lady Mothers. They held picnics 
to insure the friendship of our neighbors near and far; they 
devised ways to meet the Colony’s growing needs—all the Col- 
ony boys were like any ordinary growing boy, forever needing 
something and getting too big for his clothes. They looked 
after a thousand things. 

But in time, this too, was changed, and our governing body 
became what it is today, the Board of Managers, with seven 
members, Miss Elizabeth C. White, the Vice-President, being 
the one longest on the Board. At first our board acted as man- 
agers for the Woodbine Colony also, meeting there every other 
month. Mrs. Ward D. Kerlin, a deeply interested member of 
our present board, was the secretary of the “combination” board — 
for about seven years. But the time came when Woodbine 
needed its own board, and the members were asked which board 
they wished to serve—that for the New Lisbon Colony, or Wood- 
bine Colony. With the exception of Mr. William J. Strandwitz, 
our people chose New Lisbon, and relinquished their Woodbine 
responsibilities in September 1928. 

Up to that time the board membership consisted of: 

Mr. Henry B. Coles, President - - Moorestown 
Mr. William J. Strandwitz, Vice-President Haddonfield 
Mrs. Ward Dix Kerlin, Secretary - Moorestown 
Mr. Fletcher Durell - : - - Belle Plain 
Mrs. Charles Miller - - - - - Riverton 
Miss Sarah T. Pollock - - - - Trenton 
Miss Elizabeth C. White - - - New Lisbon 


They had the welfare of three hundred and twenty-four 
boys in their care. The present board in 1937 has about one 
thousand boys, including those out on vacation and parole. 

The lives of certain people run through the pattern of our 
history like bright threads. For ability, or character, or pure 
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goodness of soul, they stand out. But the pattern is so full of 
such colors that we may not say that one is brighter than 
another. 

Superintendents of course always are notable. But as time 
passes the light of heroism grows brighter about the Macombers. 
We doubt if the Colony could ever have grown to be such an im- 
portant intitution if it had not started under the greatness of 
their kind and understanding hearts. The next superintendent, 
Mr. Henry Walton will live in our memories as a man good- 
humored, deeply sincere, and unbelievably generous. He be- 
lieved in education. He believed in fun for the boys. Do any 
of you old-timers remember when the silent movies were over 
in the Assembly Hall on the second floor of Lupin cottage, and 
the boys would come downstairs via the chute? Wasn’t that 
a lark! And yet some of the fellows shivered and wept and 
laughed over the wild slide down that thing—and had to walk 
downstairs. Do any of you remember that Mr. Walton sold his 
almost new seven-passenger car to the State for one dollar, so 
that a great need would be filled? That is a bright thread 
that still runs in the pattern, for many people do just such 
things now. 

Dr. C. Thompson Jones, the third and present superinten- 
dent, carries on with a deeper and more far-seeing purpose than 
most people realize. The pioneering work is over. The trail 
is blazed. But that is only the beginning. Dr. Jones is a stu- 
dent of psychology, with dreams of the future—with plans for 
the good of the Colony that go far beyond our knowledge. In 
his mind he sees this pattern, being so busily woven now, com- 
pleted. He looks over our heads, and far afield. To some he 
is aloof and a figure of mystery. To many he is one of the 
most sympathetic indulgent friends. To the boys, he is forever 
patient and kind, and understands them far better than they 
or anyone else knows. 

There is a figure much more remote than Dr. Jones, yet 
whose guidance and support have meant steady progress to the 
Colony. This is the Honorable William J. Ellis, Commissioner 
of New Jersey State Institutions and Agencies. He is always 
ready with helpful advice on all kinds of problems, and is large- 
ly responsible for the securing of funds which have made pos- 
sible the rapid growth of the Colony. 


(CONCLUDED ) 
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Committee on Research and Provision 


CLARRETTE SEHON, Executive Secretary 
The Training School at Vineland, N. J. 


ANNUAL REPORT 


Marking as it does the Fiftieth Anniversary of The Train. 
ing School, the past year has been an important one, the most 
absorbing piece of work being the creation of the Vineland 
Child Study Foundation. It was decided by our Committee 
last year that such a Foundation should be organized as part of 
the Fiftieth Anniversary Celebration, to insure the work of the 
Research Laboratory and to honor Professor Johnstone’s forty 
years of service as Director of the School. The goal for the 
Foundation was to be $100,000. Many other things have been 
done along lines already being followed, but the major work of 
the year has gone into the new Foundation. 

First of all, last summer we compiled a master name list, 
including all of the different groups of people that had ever 
had contact with Professor Johnstone or The Training School. 
Miss Cranmer did most of the checking and re-checking on this 
master list. 

After vacations were over and the work for the Training 
School exhibit at the Trenton State Fair was completed, the 
definite outline for proceeding with the Foundation was present- 
ed to the Committee for discussion. At this Committee meet- 
ing, however, it was agreed that the country was in the throes 
of another depression which bade fair to have greater and more 
dire results even than the last one, and that it would not be 
wise to try to carry out certain of the plans that had to do with 
prospects for large gifts. It was decided however, that we 
would carry on with the mailing list appeal. 

Because of the conditions of the country and the change 
of plans made by the Committee, I realized we were being faced 
with an unusually difficult task and I felt the need of outside 
advice. I went, therefore, to two experts in the field of money- 
raising, to discuss with them our problems. 

The first man is Director of one of the largest organizations 
in the country for raising funds, and after talking with him 
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and telling him of our work, he strongly advised against our 
attempting to raise money at that particular time. The reasons 
for this were not only the condition of the country, but the 
fact that the subject with which we are dealing has an age-old 
stigma attached to it, which has not yet been broken down, 
and that the public was not yet sufficiently educated nor aroused 
to the needs of supporting research into the causes of mental 
deficiency. He stated that because of these convictions, his 
organization would not attempt to raise our $100,000. if the 
task were offered him. 

The other expert with whom I talked is at the head of an 
organization which carries on campaigns by mail, for large 
charitable organizations, churches and social welfare agencies 
in New York City. After hearing my story, he said very much 
the same sort of things that the first man had said, and thought 
it would be a waste of postage money to attempt a mail cam- 
paign for such a subject as ours. 

It was about this time that I saw Dr. Angelo Patri and 
asked if he would write a short tribute to Professor Johnstone 
and his work, to be the chief article in a little booklet that we 
wished to publish. Dr. Patri was most cordial and the tribute 
he wrote to Professor Johnstone is one of the beautiful things 
that has come during this year of our Fiftieth Anniversary. 

After talking with the two experts, it was decided that 
we would go ahead with the publication of the Angelo Patri 
booklet and use it with our mailing list in spite of their advice, 
basing our hope for greater returns than predicted, on the love 
and esteem that all people bear for Professor Johnstone. 

These results have been gratifying, but the work of the 
year has accentuated the feeling that I have, that there exists 
a lack of understanding and sympathy on the part of the gen- 
eral public for the mentally deficient. This, I am sure, is 
largely due to the lack of information and knowledge. For a 
number of years I have tried to get “happy” articles into news- 
papers and magazines to help to create better understanding, 
but with comparatively little success. Always the same answer 
has come, “The subject is too depressing.” 

A recent letter from a well known freelance writer who had 
visited here at the School stated she had interviewed the Editors 
of three outstanding magazines of today, wanting to give each 
of them an article concerning the work among the mentally 
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deficient. All of them had turned her down with the same olq 
objections; the subject was too depressing and their readers 
would not want to know about it. 


One of the reasons responsible for this is that it is quite 
possible for the average citizen to imagine, in his mind’s eye, 
what it would mean to be handicapped by blindness or by be. 
ing crippled, thus arousing sympathy for both of these handi- 
capped victims. It is not humanly possible, however, for thoge 
of us with normal minds, to imagine a lack of intelligence, 
or to project ourselves into the places of the feeble-minded, 
to know what it means to be mentally deficient. 


Another factor has been the lack of a so-called sponsor 
for our particular type of handicapped child; for instance, Helen 
Keller has made a touching appeal for the Blind and for the 
Mute. Her personality has made this a more or less popular 
charity, and through long years of keeping the need before the 
public, people have grown into the habit of supporting these 
causes. In like manner, the Elks and the Shriners have at- 
tacked the problem of the Crippled Child with such earnestness 
and determination that there is hardly a crippled child in the 
country today that has not or is not receiving some help through 
these or similar organizations. The feeble-minded child has 
not as yet become the subject of universal concern, and there 
is much work to be done before we can expect the general pub- 
lic to see the need for finding the causes and means of prevent- 
ing this type of affliction. 


In spite of all of this, we have begun to break the ice. 
One of our New Jersey Club women was instrumental in getting 
an appointment for me with the Editor of the New York Times 
Magazine Section, whom I found to be kind and sympathetic 
to this work. The New York Times then sent Mr. Leonard 
Robbins to us for a two-day visit, and the very beautiful article 
published on April 24th was the result. Dr. Angelo Patri’s 
article helped me tremendously in securing the interest of the 
New York Times Editor, and in like manner, both it and the 
New York Times article had great effect in helping me success- 
fully present our work to the Editors of McCall’s Magazine and 
one of the feature writers of the New York Herald-Tribune. 
In spite of what some Editors are saying, there are those who 
are courageous enough to try to help us enlighten their readers. 
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Encouraging too has been the number of new organizations 
that have expressed the desire to know more and to do more 
for the backward child. Among these is the State organization 
of Kiwanis Clubs, which has adopted our Research Laboratory 
as a welfare project for next year. 

Interest has also been aroused in the New Jersey League 
of Women Voters, at whose annual convention I was asked to 
speak. Then came the Junior Women’s Clubs of New Jersey, 
and their decision to accept our Research Project as a definite 
part of their State Welfare work. 

My work through the past year with Senior Women’s Clubs 
has been of necessity, greatly curtailed. I have, however, had 
an excellent State Committee, composed of women who have 
taken over for me much of the contact with the clubs, with 
the result that the number of clubs having an interest in our 
work has been greater than ever before, and their contributions 
larger in amount. Individual club members have done some 
very fine things for the School as well. 

The continued growth of interest among our old friends 
and the new interests that have manifested themselves within 
the last few months, all give hope that slowly, and at long last, 
the mentally deficient child may some day come into his own, 
and that our efforts on his behalf will be recognized and sup- 
ported to a heartening degree. 

The Vineland Child Study Foundation committee wishes to 
report that its campaign for raising of funds is still going on. 
There are many yet to be heard from although a great many 
have been seen. 

As you may remember, the gifts were to be put in a per- 
manent foundation, or to be used currently over a period of 
five years, as the giver prefers. At the present time, the Board 
of Trustees has approved of the putting into the permanent 
fund, $51,248, and into the five-year fund, $23,109. This makes 
a total of $74,354 up to date, and means that we would like 
to have $25,646 more to make the $100,000, before the close 
of 1938. 

We urge all who are interested in this to give whatever 
assistance they feel they can. 
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Farm Produce for the Year 1937* t 


4616 pounds asparagus 7453 baskets apples 
316 baskets lima beans 15 baskets crab apples _ 
655 baskets string beans 3410 quarts cherries call. 
6711 bunches beets 465 quarts currants my 
362 baskets beets 6980 pounds grapes Si i 
28 baskets broccoli 1405 baskets peaches ‘ 
1330 baskets cabbage 20 baskets pears 
134 baskets cantaloupes 26 baskets plums 
3689 bunches carrots 1104 pints raspberries 
378 baskets carrots 2557 quarts strawberries 
6962 stalks celery 460 watermelons oH 
122 pounds pop corn 232 gallons apple cider 7 
2975 dozen sweet corn 175 gallons vinegar é 
228 baskets cucumbers 1734 broilers 3 
174 baskets eggplant 5454 pounds dressed chicken 
62 baskets horse-radish 137 live chickens sold 
4722 heads lettuce 37 pounds dressed duck 
22 bunches mint 2731 pounds dressed turkey 
509 baskets onions 16969 dozen eggs 
733 bunches parsley 1650 pounds dressed beef 
215 baskets parsnips 8400 pounds dressed pork Hy. 
99 baskets peas 100 pounds dressed veal xa 
376 baskets peppers 460 pounds liver Mei f 
15939 baskets sweet potatoes 25 calves sold 
10703 baskets white potatoes 9 cows sold 
7218 pounds pumpkin 34 pigs sold ‘ 
2348 bunches radishes 285950 quarts milk : 
58 baskets rape 376 loads manure 
7053 bunches rhubarb 300 tons ensilage corn 
4173 bunches scallions 60 tons alfalfa hay 
1077 baskets spinach 60 tons timothy hay 4 
172 baskets squash 208 bushels corn in ear + 
3931 baskets tomatoes 132000 sweet potato plants sold , fl 


311 baskets turnips 


PRODUCE CANNED—GALLONS 


52 asparagus 144 tomato juice 

82 lima beans 850 apple, grape and peach butters * 
533 string beans 26 apple and grape sauce ig 
296 beets 205 cherries - 
180 carrots 3 currants 

72 corn 82 grape juice .' 
90 corn and tomatoes 43 huckleberries _ 
53 peas 86 jellies bh 
39 peppers 862 peaches 

261 relishes 56 peach syrup ty 
141 rhubarb 34 pears hy 
350 sauer kraut 78 plums SS 
39 squash 36 raspberries . 


3206 tomatoes 53 strawberries 


* ae is a report of produce raised and canned by the Training School and Menantico 
olony. 











